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CONSUMER 
QUERIES and 
COMMENTS 


CG ALMOST every day we find 

in our mail bag letters 
from readers who want to know 
what is the job of the Con- 
sumers' Counsel. It is a new 
kind of Government post with a 
new kind of function. Admin- 
istrator Chester C. Davis has 
defined it clearly, briefly. 
For the benefit of all our 
readers we give here his defi- 
nition. 


"As I see it, under the AAA 


the office of the Consum 
ers' Counsel has a_ twofold 
responsibility. 


"It has a responsibility to 
the Administration here in 
Washington, and ii 
responsibility to the general 
public as consumers of farm 
products. 


has a 


"Its function, so far as the 
AAA is concerned, 


interest of the 


is to rep- 
resent the 
consumer at every stage in 


the Administration's activi- 


ties. When a commodity—con- 
trol program, a marketing 
agreement, or a_ licensing 


agreement is under considera- 
tion, it is essential that 
both producers' and consum- 
ers' interests be represented 
by trained economists, highly 
skilled in research and in the 
interpretation of economics. 
In many cases, there is no 
conflict of interests: The 
consumer wants the producer to 
receive the kind of returns 
for his produce that will in- 
sure the continuance of an 
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“To have mass production 
we must have mass 

consumption. To have 
mass consumption we 
must have mass consuming 
power. To obtain mass 
consuming power it 

is necessary to bring 
about some changes in 
the distribution of the 
national income.” 


CHESTER C. DAVIS 
Administrator, A.A.A. 





adequate food supply, and the 
farmer wants the consumer to 
be able to buy an adequate 
volume of farm products. In 
where there is 
conflict on 
particular points, it is the 
function of the Consumers' 
Counsel to represent the con- 
sumer and assist in finding 
the point of maximum justice 
to both producer and consumer. 


some 
some 


cases, 
apparent 


"Once a program, a marketing 


agreement, or a license is 
in effect, it is the func-— 
tion of the Consumers' Coun- 


sel to observe its operation, 
and determine whether or not 
the results anticipated at the 
time it was framed are actually 
being obtained. Should it ap- 
pear that they are not, the 
Counsel has a double duty, a 
duty to urge reccnsideration 
of the program within the AAA 
to see if the fault needs to be 
remedied by a change in the 
provisions of the progran, 
and a duty to give publicity 
to the facts as they exist. 


"The giving of publicity is 
particularly important in the 
cases where the proper amount 
of the price paid by the con- 
sumer is not being passed on to 





the farmer, but is being un- 
justifiably retained as a mar— 
gin by the middleman. Effec-— 
tive work on making public 
undue spreads between prices 
paid by consumers and prices 
received by farmers has al- 
ready been done by the Counsel 
in a number of instances. 


"The CONSUMERS' GUIDE, issued 
by the office of the Counsel 
and sent free on application, 
is the vehicle through which 
pertinent information regard— 
ing price movements and lising 
costs is transmitted to indi- 
viduals and groups concerned 
with the consumer's interest." 


CG PROGRESS NOTES in better 

mel quality and variety in 
food: Official standards for 
dry peas have been issued by 
the Agricultural 
Economics. Grades are US 
Extra No. 1; US No. 1; US No. 2; 
US No. 3; US Sample. . Big- 
gest. demand in many years for 


Bureau of 


high-quality baby chicks pro- 
duced under State supervision 
is reported by Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Markets. 360 flocks 
and 66 ccmmercial hatcheries 
are cooperating with the State 
in poultry standardization 
work... Bel—Paese type cheese, 
made for the first time in the 
United States, is being manu- 
factured by the California 
College of Agriculture... 


"MORE for Your Money", a series 
of radio programs for con-— 
Sumers presented by the 
National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education goes on the 
air each week over a WABC- 
Columbia Network, 
to coast. Listen and learn. 


from coast 
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t First payer of processing taxes is 


the first commercial processor of 
the farm product,~the cotton tax 
for instance is paid at the point 


where the bale of cotton is broken 


Bureau of Internal Revenue collects 


the money. A.A.A. pays it out. 


Processing 


Taxes 


How much are they ? 
Who pays them? 

Where does the money go? 
Why are they necessary ? 


TWO YEARS ago, in May 1933, 
when Congress passed the Agricultural Ad— 





justment Act, it said to the farmers: 


HERE'S A CHANCE to work collec— 
tively to increase your share of the money 
consumers spend for the goods produced in 
this country. We know it is hard for 
farmers, scattered as they are, to see all 
the advantages in this plan and so we are 
offering you a special inducement. If you 
join you will receive a bonus over and 
above the increased price which should 
come from collectively controlling your 
production. If you do not join, you will 
get the benefit of the higher prices, but 
you will not receive this extra payment. 
Take your choice. 


MILLIONS of farmers—in the 2 
years since this Act was passed—have 
joined up and have written altogether 
3,700,000 contracts with the Government 

rN engaging themselves to control their crops 
so as to bring to market only as much as 
consumers could buy at an improved price. 


Sons 











To each of these farmers has gone—or will 
go——the promised extra payment. Up to April 
1935 they had received $678,000,000 in 
rental and benefit payments. 


MONEY like this going into farm- 
ers' pockets obviously has to come from the 
pockets of someone else. To raise it, Con- 
gress provided that taxes should be col- 
lected. 


because the first processor of the partic— 


These were called processing taxes, 


ular crop involved is the person from whom 
the Government collects them. The rate of 
the taxes was fixed as the difference be- 
tween the average price farmers received in 
the years 1910-1914 and the average farm 
price estimated for the crop year in which 
the tax is levied. Prices in 1910-1914 
were taken because it was in that period 
that farm prices had what Congress consid-— 
ered was a fair exchange value in relation 
to prices of things farmers had to buy. 


FIRST of the processing taxes in- 
posed was 30 cents a bushel on wheat, effec-— 
tive July 9, 1933. Next came the cotton 
processing tax of 4.2 cents a pound, on 
August 1, 1933. Tobacco taxes which started 
on October 1, 1933, ranged downward from 6.1 
Corn and hog taxes followed 
next on November 1, 1933; the corn tax was 
5 cents a bushel, the hog tax, starting at 
50 cents per 100 pounds live weight on No- 
vember 1, 1933, was increased by successive 
stages to $2.25 by March 1, 1934. A tax of 
half a cent a pound on raw sugar started on 
June 8, 1934, and on the same date a reduc— 
tion of half a cent was made in the duty on 
imports of sugar. On October 1, 1934, a tax 
of one cent a pound, farmers' stock weight, 
went on peanuts. Finally on April 1, 1935, 
a tax of one cent a pound on rough rice was 
made effective. 
in effect. 


cents a pound. 


These eight taxes are now 


COMPENSATORY taxes are levied on 
paper and jute manufactured into certain 
products that compete with certain cotton 
products, and on imports of products that 
would have to be subject to processing taxes 
if they had been manufactured in the United 


a? a 


States. Exemptions from processing taxes are 
made to farmers on products raised and pro- 
cessed for their home use. 
products that are exported or delivered for 
relief purposes are refunded. 


Taxes paid on 


TWENTY MONTHS' collections from 
the date of the first tax until April 1935 
brought into the 
$777,500,000. Rental and benefit payments 
up to the same date accounted for $678,000,-— 
000. $64,000,000 has been expended in re- 
moving from market channels and conserving 
for relief supplies of certain farm products 
which were keeping down farm prices. An- 
other $34,000,000 has gone for administra- 
tive expenses. 


Government's treasury 


WHO REALLY BEARS the burden of 
processing taxes? Although the processor 
actually hands over the tax money to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, he naturally 
tries to get it back from someone else. 
Processors have three ways of raising funds 
for paying the tax. One is by charging 
higher prices to consumers. The second is 
by paying lower prices to farmers. Third—— 
the hardest of all-—-is by taking it out of 
his own pocket or by increasing the effi- 
ciency of distribution. When the first 
method is chosen, consumers feel the tax in 
a higher retail price for the commodity 
bearing the tax. If the processor chooses 
the second way, the farmer feels it in get-— 
ting a lower price for the raw material he 
sells to the processor than he might have 
received had there been no tax in effect. 


ULTIMATELY, of course, the con— 
sumer pays the tax in the sense that all 
costs that go into making and marketing a 
product are included in the price he pays. 
Because the eight commodities taxes are 
bought by most consumers who have any money 
at all to spend, most consumers are, in this 
sense, Share-payers of the taxes. 


IF ALL the processing taxes so far 
collected from processors had been passed on 
to consumers and if every consumer in the 
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Consumers ultimately 
pay processing taxes 
out of increased 
earnings 


Back to cooperating farmers goes the money 
paid in processing taxes 


country, young and old, had contributed 
equally, each consumer's contribution would 
have amounted to just about one cent a day. 
But, of course, how much each consumer actu— 
ally pays depends on how much of the taxed 
articles he buys. This in turn depends 
partly on how much income he has to spend on 
these goods. As incomes grow bigger, the 
burden of the tax grows less in proportion 
to the income. 


NOT ALWAYS, however, has the tax 
increased the price consumers pay for these 
goods, and to the extent that it has not, 
consumers cannot be said to be bearing a 
greater burden. Although the tax on hogs 
went into effect on November 1, 1933, retail 
prices of pork were not increased until 
after February 1, 1934. By that time the 


smaller supply of hogs coming to market be— 
gan to raise farmers' prices, and increased 
consumers' purchasing power showed in higher 
retail prices. 


SUGAR'S TAX of a half cent on each 
pound of raw sugar was imposed on the same 
date that the tariff on sugar was reduced a 
half cent. Since the tax addition balanced 
the tariff reduction consumers have not felt 
the tax in increased prices. Consumers were 
paying at the end of 
April an average of 5.4 
cents a pound—the price 
they paid in February 1934, 
when the tariff reduc— 
tion plan was announced. 


NO RICE TAX has 
yet been collected, al- 
though the statute impos— 
ing the tax was effective 
April 1, 1935. After 
August 1, the millers will 
begin paying, but consum— 
ers probably will not 
notice an increase in the 
price of rice due to the 
tax unless exports are 
larger, in relation to 
this year's crop, than 
anticipated. 


FIELD CORN is taxed 5 cents a 
bushel but the corn products which consumers 
buy represent so little corn, it is ex-— 
tremely difficult to estimate what addition, 
if any, the tax has made in the prices of 
those products. 


PEANUT PRICES to consumers may 
have been increased by the tax on peanuts 
but this is not certain. Retail prices are 
not reported for any peanut product except 
peanut butter. On September 25, 1934, just 
before the tax went into effect, the average 
price of a pound of peanut butter was 17 
cents. On April 23 it was 21.4 cents, but 
this increase may be due to other causes. 
In any case, the maximum amount which the 

[Concluded on Page 27] 















Pennies 
Pounds and 


Privileges 


Tips to consumers who can plan,can afford 
to buy more than minimum quantities, and 
can store extra food supplies 


MRS. X of Washington has a genius 
for keeping household accounts. Her family 
of five has a genius for consuming pota- 
toes. In the course of a year, she dis- 
covered, they ate 720 pounds of potatoes, 
about 60 pounds a month. Buying in small 
quantities she would pay two cents for each 
pound (at present prices). But now she 
gets a month's supply at a time. That is 
60 pounds, or just one bushel, for 8:0 
cents—a saving of 40 cents in a month. 
Two months' savings are enough to pay for an 
extra bushel. 


BUYING in small quantities is an 
expensive way to buy because it is an ex- 
pensive way to sell. It costs the grocer 
extra labor, extra bookkeeping, extra 


= 


wrapping, extra delivery. 
for these extras in return for the privi- 
lege of making small purchases. 


Consumers pay 


QUANTITY buying cuts these serv— 
ice charges to a minimun. Obviously not 
every one can take advantage of the econo— 
mies in larger packages. Plenty of people 
cannot afford to tie up their money that 
way, or cannot get ahead of the game far 
enough to have extra dollars to invest. 
Small storage space, small kitchens, few 
shelves make it difficult for many city 
consumers to stock up. 


ANOTHER HITCH in quantity buying 
is that it necessitates planning ahead. 
Not every consumer who can plan, will take 
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the trouble. Economies that come to plan- 
less buyers are usually accidents. The 
surer road to efficient household purchas— 
ing is to keep a record and on the basis of 
past purchases plan future ones. 


HERE'S another family of four 
which buys, let us say, 480 pounds of flour 
in a year. Sounds like a lot, but this 
family happens to have a large yen for 
homemade bread and cakes and such things. 
Now they can buy this flour in 2-pound bags 
for 15 cents, or 73 cents a pound. They 
can buy it in 5-pound bags at 30 cents, or 
6 cents a pound. Better still, they can 
lay in their flour in 24-pound bags, priced 
at $1.24, or about 5.2 cents a _ pound. 
Those 24 pounds, bought at the rate of the 
small packages, would cost $1.80. There's 
a saving of 56 cents—-enough to purchase 
close to 11 pounds of another 24-—pound 
bag. 


BARGAINS do not come in all large 
packages to be sure. Perishables, such as 
many fruits and vegetables, must be used up 
quickly, so are better bought in day-to-day 
quantities. But many staples, if you 
watch, appear frequently on your grocery 
list and do not have to be purchased the 
day they are to be served, nor even in the 
same week. Some can be kept on hand sev— 
eral months without fear of spoiling. 


APPLES bought by the pound in a 
Washington store cost 63 cents; by the 
bushel they come to a little less than 3 
cents. Granulated sugar in 2-pound pack-— 
ages is priced at 6 cents a pound; in 10- 
pound packages it comes to 54 cents a 
pound. Baking powder in 4—ounce tins costs 
at the rate of about 35 cents a pound; 
bought in a pound tin it costs 29 cents. 
Vinegar bought in pint jars is priced at 
the rate of 18 cents a quart; bought in a 
quart jar it costs 12 cents. Two 8-ounce 
jars of mayonnaise cost 28 cents; one 16- 
ounce jar costs 23 cents. 


THERE'S CORN MEAL, for another ex— 
ample. A one—pound bag sells for 5 cents in 


certain Washington stores. The same corn 
meal in 10-pound bags sells for 35 cents, 
or 34 cents a pound. Consumers who buy in 
one—pound quantities pay 15 cents on every 
10 pounds for the extra services the store 


is giving in selling in small quantities. 


VITAMIN C enthusiasts can look to 
their penny-economies, too, in their stores 
of orange and tomato juice. True, you have 
to be a real enthusiast to take advantage 
of savings in buying oranges by the box, 
but perhaps a neighbor will go halves. One 
type of orange selling at 30 cents a dozen 
(23 cents an orange) can be bought by the 
box of 250 oranges for $4.25 (1.7 cents an 
orange). If the 250 were bought at the 
dozen rate, they would cost $6.25. Those 
extra $2 could buy almost half of another 
box! Tomato juice in a 14-ounce can at 9 
cents costs about 2} cents more a pound 
than a 50-ounce can at 25 cents. 


SIZES of canned goods can mean 
dollars of difference to your pocketbook in 
the course of a year. At least 27 dif- 
ferent sizes are fairly common. Look for 
the net weight on the label, then do a lit-— 
tle figuring on the back of your marketing 
list. It is no fault of the merchant if 
consumers don't know how to take advantage 
of the information on labels. 


VEGETABLES most frequently come 
in No. 2 cans, holding about 20 ounces. 
Fruits are commonly packed in No. 24 cans, 
holding 28 ounces. Smaller sizes on your 
dealer's shelves may be: Buffet, an 8-ounce 
can; No. 1, picnic size, a 10-ounce can; 
No. 1 tall can, a 16-ounce can. Trickiest 
can to watch for is known to the trade as 
No. 303, easily confused with No. 2. They 
look much alike, but No. 303 is an inch 
shorter and a quarter cf an inch less in 
diameter. It holds 3 or 4 ounces less than 
No. 2. Three cans No. 303 size sold at 20 
cents, cost 6.6 cents a pound. Three cans 
No. 2 size, at 20 cents, cost 5.6 cents a 
pound. 












OLD-FASHIONED EATING cal— 
endars gave consumers one kind of 
variety. Every season brought a 
change. One vegetable, or group of 
vegetables, meant one season, and 
different menus came around with 
different weather. 


MODERN VARIETY comes ina 
different form. It's a day—to-day 
variety, offering chances of a bal- 
anced menu every day of the year. 
Not many consumers mourn the loss 
of the kind of variety that meant 
more than enough of vital food val- 
ues in one season and a deficiency 
diet in another. 


TRANSPORTATION, REFRIG-— 
ERATION, and marketing methods of 
today make the new vegetable cal-— 
endar possible. No one could guess 
the season from a glance at the 
menu these days. Southern and Pa— 
cific Coast growers help to make a 
number of vegetables available the 
year around by supplementing the 
supplies of local markets before 
and after the season. 


BUT ABUNDANCE still 
varies in most vegetables through 
the year, even with southern and 
far western supplies. Prices are 


as 


TURNIPS 


POTATOES 


ASPARAGUS 


SPINACH 


KALE 


ONIONS 


BEANS (SNAP) 


PEAS 


BEETS 
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Monthly supplies 
of 22 vegetables 
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higher when the supply is scant, and 
lower when it is plentiful. So even though 
a great many of the ordinary vegetables can 
be seen in the markets the year around, 
they are cheaper at some seasons than 
another. 


WISE CONSUMERS can guide their 
buying by a modern vegetable calendar which 
shows broadly the times when certain things 
should cost less than at other times. 


reaching a 
large city’s markets 


JAN. MAR. MAY JULY SEPT. 
| 
{ 


APR. | 7” | AUG. 
¥ | 


CUCUMBERS 


TOMATOES 


LETTUCE 


SQUASH 


CORN 


BEANS (LIMA) 


EGGPLANT 


CAULIFLOWER 


SWEETPOTATOES 


PARSNIPS 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS —_ 


OCT. 


STANDBY VEGETABLES, steady through 
the 12 months for many localities—particu-— 
larly large cities—include: Potatoes, green 
beans, lettuce, and cabbage. Another gen— 
eral rule still holds true—that the summer 
months still give budgeters better breaks in 
green vegetable bargains. But aside from 
such well-known laws of the seasons, here are 
come high points of supply that occur on a 


big city market in an average year. 


JANUARY BRINGS in the 

biggest cabbage shipments of any 
month in the year, new carrots are 

in one of their better months, and 

turnips provide another excellent 

Vitamin C addition to dinner. 

NOV. Sweetpotatoes are finishing their 
ee winter season and New Years’ din- 
ners need not lack for greenery 
with spinach and kale in moderate 


supply. 


FEBRUARY ROLLS the same 
vegetables around, though the green 


supplies are not quite as generous. 


MARCH MAINTAINS the sup— 
ply of carrots, and turnips, shy in 
February, make their final winter 
spurt to market before they start 
their slide down hill for the sun— 
mer. Spinach is well started on 
its climb to spring supremacy. 
Beets make a good entrance. Pota— 
toes are on hand in almost full 
force, and cauliflower is on hand. 


APRIL STANDS for aspara— 
gus to most consumers—the one 
month to cut loose on a food which 
is a treat and a luxury the rest of 
the year. 


MAY USHERS in the season 
for lowest prices on most green 
vegetables, with top supplies of 
spinach, kale, onions, snap beans, 
and peas, with plenty of others on 


the way to a peak the next month. 
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JUNE LEADS the months for quanti- 
ties of beets, cucumbers, potatoes, and 
tomatoes, in city markets. 


JULY, INTRODUCING the corn season, 
boasts the year's biggest lettuce and squash 
supply, while peas and cucumbers and toma- 
toes are still going fairly strong, and lima 
beans are in the ascendant. 


AUGUST, CHIEF provider of corn—on- 
the—cob, also leads in lima beans and egg— 
plant. 


SEPTEMBER SEES sweetpotato and 
cauliflower supplies on the way upward, and 
the downward swing of corn and lima beans 
and eggplant. 


OCTOBER, PEAK producer of cauli- 
flower, sweetpotatoes, and parsnips, carries 
on with eggplant and lima beans, and ranks 
high in turnip shipments. 


NOVEMBER'S TURNIPS and Brussels 
sprouts hit the top of their stride, with 
spinach and sweetpotatoes and parsnips fol- 
lowing along. 


DECEMBER FEATURES celery in fes— 
tive dinners as a last gesture before start— 
ing the year's cycle all over again.... 


WHY VEGETABLES, cheap or expen- 
sive, must be fitted into the budget, and 
which give most of what you buy them for, 
are the next questions to clear up. 


HIGH FUEL or calory content comes 
with many fresh vegetables. This fuel value 
in the carbohydrates—including starch and 
sugar—-ranks highest in lima beans, corn, 
peas, potatoes, and sweetpotatoes. 


PROTEINS, TOO, account for part of 
the value of some vegetables. Highest for 
protein content are lima beans, peas, Brus- 
sels sprouts, kale and corn. 


REAL REASONS for buying fresh veg— 
etables lie in their mineral and vitamin 
values. We must have calcium and phosphor— 
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ous to build good bones and teeth. [Iron is 
on the required list for the sake of good 
red blood. Vitamins are the mysterious ele- 
ments that stimulate the body to use its 
building materials. Vegetables can help to 
supply the most essential minerals and all 
but one of the six known vitamins necessary 
for health and growth. 


VITAMIN A helps to keep us in good 
general condition at all ages. If we don't 
get a regular supply we're wide-open to cer— 
"Excellent" vegetable 
sources of Vitamin A are parsley, kale, 
spinach, dandelion greens, dock, escarole, 
chard, lambs' quarter greens, turnip greens, 
green lettuce, collards, watercress, broc— 


tain infections. 


coli, mustard and beet greens, carrots, 
sweetpotatoes, yellow squash, peppers, to-— 
matoes, peas and green string beans. "Good" 
sources are asparagus, okra, and Brussels 
sprouts. 


VITAMIN B, sometimes called the 
"appetite vitamin", keeps up your interest 
in food and keeps up the ability of your 
muscles to handle it. Without enough Vita- 
min B in the diet, we're likely to lose in- 
terest in life, become generally sluggish 
and irritable. Mothers with coming or feed- 
ing babies must be sure to get plenty of 


Vitamin B. No vegetable ranks as an "excel— . 


lent" source, but the "good" vegetable 
sources are collards, turnip greens, car-— 
rots, sweetpotatoes, spinach, parsnips, wa- 
tercress, cabbage, asparagus, leeks, peas, 
mustard greens, kale, beet greens and okra. 


VITAMIN C is called the "antiscor-— 
butic" vitamin, meaning that it fights 
scurvy. Not many people in this country are 
likely to have such an acute form of defi- 
ciency in Vitamin C, but many people do lose 
appetite and weight and feel fatigued, think 
they have rheumatism, and visit the dentist 
oftener than they think they should have to. 
All these signs point to lack of Vitamin C, 
which is an element that must be supplied 
new every day, as it cannot be stored in the 
body. Most people think of orange juice as 
the one provider of Vitamin C, but a double 
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HERE IS YOUR CHECK-LIST OF FOOD VALUES IN FRESH VEGETABLES 














Total Fuel 

Vitamins ? Iron Calcium ? Protein Carbo— Value 

hydrates per lb. 

(* Excellent) Percent Percent Calories 
Asparagus oe . B Cc Good ve Z.2 2.9 120 
Beans, lima, green : ; Excellent = ........ ‘hoe 20.5 595 
Beans, green, snap. - AYEC Good Good 2.4 Tor 190 
Beets, common, red _G Good Sees 1.6 9.6 205 
Beet greens . A*B G* Excellent Excellent 2.0 5.6 150 
Broccoli ie . A*B CG Good Excellent 3.3 5.5 170 
Brussels Sprovvs:......-::.:..<c-.... A B C* GOOQ@ hc. 4.4 8.9 260 
Cabbage _. B C46 Fair Good Lie 5.3 130 
Carrots , SG Fair Good Le 9.3 205 
Cauliflower .. B C*G Good Excellent 2.4 4.9 140 
0) SI) ae pe = Fair Good LES oan 100 
Chard (leaves and stalks)... A* Excellent Excellent 1.4 4.4 115 
Goddarce...- 3... A Oe Excellent Excellent 3.9 Tie 225 
Com, sWeet, bl... 02.2... A Spee 1h Se Kf 20.5 490 
Cucumbers:............... ae. POOF 0 sess <7 27 65 
Dandelion greens A* Excellent Excellent Ae 8.8 235 
CLL, rane . £eBOGS Excellent Excellent 3.9 7:2 225 
ES hc: ne B Fair Good ie 2.9 85 
Mustard greens._...... A*B G* Excellent Excellent 2.5 4.0 125 
i cots AB Fair Good 1.8 14 175 
Gntens, ali......c:.... B Fair 1.4 10.3 220 
Pare ley. ....<.2..-.-c2:2-- a -By Ce Excellent ........ Sar 9.0 270 
Parshins:....:....:... B rair Good 125 18.2 380 
Peas, green, all AtS. Ce Excellent 6.7 Lt 460 
Potatoes, white B Good . 2.0 19.1 385 
Radishes............-..-:- B C* lolol) erased Lise 4.2 100 
Sch EY.) as A*B C*G Excellent Good ac5 322 110 
Squashes, summer . A*(yellow) Poor 6 35.9 85 
Squashes, winter A*(yellow) Fair 1.5 8.8 200 
Sweetpotatoes..... A*B C POGC° ee 138 27.9 565 
Tomatoes, red._......... -cc.s ASB C* Fair ..... 1:20 4.0 105 
M0 ore speeri cts eet, BUCY Fair Good 1.1 Teo 155 
Turnip tops — . AFB C*Ge Excellent Excellent 2.9 5.4 165 
Wateroress...............-.-: — A*B C*G Excellent Good Lat 3.3 105 


+ All vitamin tests have not been made on all vegetables. 





Vegetables not noted as 


containing certain vitamins may be found to be important sources when tested. 
2 Most vegetables have some calcium. Only the excellent and good sources are indicated. 


order of tomato juice will do the same trick. 
Other excellent sources are parsley, col- 
lards, turnip greens, cabbage, turnips, 
Brussels sprouts, cauliflower, spinach, as— 
paragus, peas, "corn-salad" greens, and rad— 
ishes. 


ALL THESE ratings apply to un- 
cooked vegetables. Since heat damages the 
Vitamin C content, and so does soda in the 
water, the trick is to eat them raw or cook 
them as slightly as possible. 


VITAMIN E, the "“anti-sterility" 
vitamin, comes in sufficient amounts along 


with any diet which is otherwise adequate 
in green vegetables and whole grains. 


VITAMIN G, famous in the study of 
pellagra, helps to keep us well at all ages, 
prevents the slowing-up of growth, loss of 
weight, and too-early signs of old age. 
Excellent sources among vegetables are tur-— 
nip tops and beet tops and kale. "Good" 
sources are spinach, watercress, collards, 
broccoli, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, 
beets and green lettuce. The color sign ap- 
plies to Vitamin G, as well as Vitamin A. 

[Concluded on Page 27] 
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BLUE BLOODS of the 
vegetable and animal king- 
doms are going to have their 


own Almanac de Gotha or 
Burke's Peerage, or "Who's 
Who." Only those germ plasms 
that have proved their su- 
periority in such things 
productivity, resistance 


+ 9 
Oo WwW 


disease, ability to transmit 
desirable characteristics 
will rate mention. Judges of 
these aristocrats will be the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, helped by the 48 
State agricultural experi- 
ment stations, foreign ge- 
netic institutions, and pri- 
vate plant and animal breed-— 


ers. Publisher will also be the USDA, first 


One and a half million 
pounds of dry skim milk, 
bought by FSRC, have been 
packaged and distributed by 
relief agencies to families in 
pellagra and drought areas. 
Milk to be distributed is 
shipped to the relief agency 
in 200-pound drums. Relief 
workers package it in glas- 
sine-lined paper bags. Every 
care is taken to keep the 
milk sanitary. Relief fam- 
ilies receiving packages of 
this valuable health food 
get also recipes or are given 
demonstrations showing 


best ways of using it. 


Packaging 

dry skim milk 

for relief families 
in West Virginia 








judge-in-chief Secretary 
Wallace, "when humanity will 
take as much interest in the 
creation of superior forms of 
life as it has taken in the 
past in the development of 
superior forms of machinery." 


AAA 


CREAM GRADING and 
quality butter distribution 
seemed to get the votes from 
producers who appeared at the 
7 hearings in Pacific Coast 
and Mountain States on the 
proposed butter marketing 
agreement. Evidence pre-—- 
sented at these hearings, de- 


scribed in the April 22d CONSUMERS' GUIDE, 








edition to appear in the 1936 Agricultural 
Yearbook. Next step in the Department's 
plans is to see how distribution of these 
superior types can be increased and how they 
can be used to elevate the level of lesser germ 


plasms. "I trust the day will come", says 


—: 


is being studied now by the AAA preliminary 
to a decision on the proposed program. 
Many producers, lining up with consumers in 
urging a voluntary plan to promote high 
quality, saw in this move an important 
method of increasing consumption of butter. 

















PATRIOTIC HENS are taking their 
post—drought seriously. 
Though there are fewer hens this spring than 
last, they are laying more eggs per hen so 
that the total egg production on April l 
was eStimated at only 1 or 2 percent less 
than on April l a year ago. 


responsibilities 


AAA 


NOT EVERY FARMER is getting the 
entire benefit of the increase in prices 
since drought, dust storms, freeze, and crop 
control have reduced the amount they have 
to sell. Despite this, total cash income 
of farmers——counting in benefit payments—— 
during the first three months of 1935 was 
$1,397,000,000, against $1,312,000,000 in 
the same 1934 period, and only $873,000,000 
in 1933. 


AAA 


MORE BOARDERS at home are adding 
to farmers' own cost of living. In the year 
from January 1, 1934, to January 1, 1935, 
the farm population increased by 270,000 
persons to 32,779,000——biggest number in our 
history. Net migration from farms was 2ll,- 
000, but there were 481,000 more births than 
deaths on farms. 


AAA 


THEY'RE GOING SHOPPING again, the 
Ship- 
ments of manufactured goods for domestic and 
personal use over 4 important railroads, 


farm housewives of the Southeast. 


originating in 16 Northeastern industrial 
States, tell the tale. In pounds, these 
shipments increased 57.6 percent in the 
first year after the AAA and other recovery 
measures took effect. With more money in 
their pockets these housewives have restock— 
ed on all kinds of things: 84 percent (in 
pounds) more stoves and heaters; 149 per- 
cent more refrigerators; 182 percent more 
sewing machines; 69 percent more radios and 
radio parts; 137 percent more bedding; 26 
percent more electrical appliances; 40 per- 
cent more dishes. Toilet preparation pur- 
chases increased, too-—-57 percent. Even the 
children shared in these trips to town; 
shipments of roller skates increased 40 per— 


cent; miscellaneous toys, 62 percent... 
Against the 57.6 percent increase in ship— 
ments of manufactured goods for domestic 
and personal use, carlot shipments of all 
manufactured and industrial goods went up 
39 percent. 

AAA 


ELECTION DAY for wheat farmers 
comes on May 25 when they will vote "Yes" 
or "No" to the question: "Do you favor con- 
tinuing a wheat adjustment program to fol- 
low the present one which expires with the 
1935 crop year?" Voters will include farm- 
ers who signed a 1933-1935 wheat adjustment 
contract and any other farmer who proves to 
his community committeemen that he is a wheat 
farmer and that wheat was grown on his farm 
during one of the years 1928-1932... This 
is the fourth referendum the AAA has held to 
learn what farmers want to do... Farm income 
from wheat has nearly doubled since 1932. 
Farm price of wheat on March 15, 1935, was 
85.5 cents, still 27.7 cents below parity but 
53 cents more than the lowest prices in 1932- 
33. Carry-over has been reduced to a sup— 
portable amount, but surpluses that pushed 
wheat prices down to 32 cents can accumu- 
late quickly again. Consumers' contribu- 
tion to wheat farmers' advances has been 
part of the increase——from March 1933 to 
March 1935—-of 1.9 cents in the price of apound 
loaf of bread, of 1.6 cents in the price ofa 
pound of wheat flour. About 1.3 cents of the 
bread and flour price increase went to farm— 
ers, to make it easier for them to stay in 
business, to start back on the road to re- 
covery, to assure consumers of a continued 
food supply. 

AAA 


FREE BOOK from the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration should interest 
everyone who consumes as well as those who 
produce farm commodities: "Regional Prob-— 
lems of Agricultural Adjustment." Illus- 
trated with a graphic color map folded in 
the flyleaf, the book presents the problems 
of 13 regions and 100 sub-regions of Ameri- 
can agriculture, classified according to 
these features: Crop and livestock combina- 
tions; relative productivity; markets; rel- 
ative income by source, etc. 
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Your Food Bill 





CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 

















Apr. Apr. Apr. Change ge eal 

The Bureau of Kind of food 24, 9, i yaoi 

sae 1934 1935 1935 ~~ Y°9r 1929 
Labor Statistics' report 3 35 price 
on retail food prices as ee ~ 

f April 23 indicated Dairy products g g ¢ Ms is 
rhe. snggenippata ae 9 nn 11.1 11.9 11.9 47.2 -16.2 
that the rene in cost of (Grade A delivered) 
Penh cant ianes “Cheeegh- Cheese, 1b.____. 23.6 26.1 26.0 +10.2 -31.8 
out the month of April. Butter, lb... 28.8 40.3 38.9 435.1 -30.2 
Readers who have been Peef 
following the GUIDE will Round steak, 1b........ 26.5 36.0 36.7 438.5 -15.4 
remember that there was Rib roast, lb............... 21.5 30.0 30.6 +42.3 «18.7 
a sharp rise in food Chuck roast, 1lb........ 15.8 23.4 24.1 +52.5 -18.3 
prices during January Pork 
and February followed by CoC CL: | ear 24.1 2.9 335.5 439.0 -9.9 
a slight drop in prices VO Sc by” | eee 10.3 18.8 18.8 +82.5 +1.6 
during March. The April Whole smoked ham, lb.. 18.7 26.4 26.4 +41.2 
increase carried the in- Lamb 
dex number of food prices Lee Of Janb, 25... 26.4 27.5 5 SS +4.2 -34.2 
to 125.2 percent of the Breast lamb, ib............ 10.8 13.4 13.4 +24.1 
1913 level. At the low Square chuck, lb leeds 18.8 > 21.2 +12.8 -_—_——— 
point in December 1934 Poultry and Eggs 
an Jade eteednt 134.3 JOST | SSR = 28.9 29.7 +19.8 -28.9 
percent. Present prices Eggs, doz.................------- 23.5 29.0 350.1 +28.1 -18.2 
are somewhat less than 9 Bread 
_iS Le SS. |: So eer .0 8.3 8.3 +3.8 -7.8 
percent above the Decem- 
Sac: | ae eee 5 nee 


ber level. 


Whole wheat, lb 


SINCE last De- 


a f 5.0 9.0 +3.4 


8 
8.6 8.9 8.9 +3. 
8 
(continued) 





cember meat prices have 

risen further and more rapidly than prices 
of other kinds of food. This advance is 
still continuing although the rate of in- 
crease is much more moderate than it was a 
few weeks ago. Beef prices particularly 
continue to go up, but there has been much 
less change recently in the prices of lambs 
and hog products. The index numbers of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that 
meats aS a group are selling at about 37 
percent over the levels of last year and 
about 56 percent over those of April 15, 
1933. 


CONSUMERS have written to the 
GUIDE that meat prices are too high. Cer- 
tainly meat prices have made a dramatic rise 
during recent months, but a comparison of 
all food price changes over a longer period 
indicates that meats are no more expensive 
in relation to many other foods than they 
were in 1929, for instance. The present 


= 


index of meat prices is about 18 percent 
below that of April 15, 1929. The index 
number of all retail food prices is about 17 
percent below April 15, 1929. Present meat 
prices, that is, are in something like their 
normal relationship with prices of all 
classes of food. There are exceptions to 
this relationship, of course. Compared with 
meat, which is 18 percent below 1929,cereals 
are only 6 percent below. Fruits and vege-— 
tables are 11 percent under 1929. Eggs have 
recovered in price slightly less than meats. 
Dairy products are still 23 percent, miscel-— 
laneous foods 26 percent, under 1929 prices. 


IT does not seem likely that meat 
prices will go down again in the near future 
to anything like the low levels which have 
existed during the past 2 or 3 years. Those 
low prices meant severe hardship to farmers 
who produced abundant supplies and indirectly 
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Your Food Bill 
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Above or 
Change below 
in year 1929 


Apr. Apr. Apr. 
Kind of food 24, oS: 20 
1934 1935 1935 


tures are average or bet— 
ter there is likely to 


























price 
a ; is be a much more than usual 
Cereal_products ¢ ¢ ¢ & 2 seasonal increase in the 
_ as” See 4.7 5.0 5.0 46.4 -2.0 : ni a ete 
rodu mi 
Macaroni, 1b... 15.5 15.8 15.7 41.3 -19.8 vie aa win 
i u : 
Wheat cereal...............-.. 24.2 24.5 24.5 tee =suG y P 
—easieegdaceil ALTHOUGH potato 
Vegetables_- canned tii 
ora. fe C........... 11.3 12.9 12.9 +14.2 -18.4 prices were continuing 
Peas, #2 can.................. 16.5 17.6 17.6 46.7 +5.4 to go up at the end of 
Tomatoes, #2, #23 can 10.6 10.5 10.5 -0.9  -19.8 the late crop season, 
Vegetables — fresh prices of some of the 
Potatoes, 16........:c..... ae 128 2.0 -25.9 -13.0 early perishable vegeta— 
ORwions;, Hb:..0.2.:cscs. 4.5 2 8.5 +88.9 +3.6 bles show signs of coming 
Gabbagce,. 2b.-.2..-.22 3.5 8.6 8.5 4137.1 +60.0 down. Extremely poor 
Vegetables _— fresh weather conditions in 
Lettuce, hoead................ 9.3 9.4 9.3 0.0 ----- the early vegetable areas 
ppimaohy: aitpec 2. 222-2--2- 6.5 8.9 9.3 +43.1 ———— kept prices of several of 
Carrots, DURCK............. 5.5 6.2 6.2 +12.7 —————— ° these vegetables at high 
Fruits_— canned levels during the past 
Peaches, #24 can__........ LESS LOT O37 = 4051 sane bene ae te ae tee 
Pears, #2f° Can............-. 20.8 25:2 Ann +11... ---— cases these prices con- 
Pineapple, #23 can...... 21:9 22.7 eet +3.7 -—-- tinue to be relatively 
Fruit — fresh high. Some of these 
Apples, lb.................... 65 5.9 63 #£<3.1 e 
crops, however, are now 
Bananas, doz., Ib........ 22:4 22:2 22-0 -1.8 -30.8 baa hehineiiis “teal, “tea 
Oranges, doz.................. 27.7 31.1 32.8 +18.4 17.4 e . 





brought unemployment to city workers. This 
does not mean that meat prices will con- 
From now 
on a great deal will depend, of course, on 
weather conditions and supply of feeds and 
pasture. Furthermore present programs of the 
AAA contemplate building up animal numbers, 
where they have been depleted,to more normal 
numbers. 


tinue to advance indefinitely. 


WHILE PRICES of most groups of 
food were increasing during the latter half 
of April there was a substantial drop in the 
price of butter and some decrease in the 
price of cheese. The supply of dairy prod- 
ucts in general has been light for several 
months due to the shortage of feed. The 
production of dairy products during the next 
few months depends a great deal on pasture 
conditions and it is believed that if pas— 


the second early areas 
and adequate supplies 
are expected as soon as these areas begin 
to ship in greater volume. 


PRICES received by farmers on 
April 15 stood at 111 percent of prewar 
level, according to the Bureau of Agricul— 
tural Economics. This was 3 points higher 
than the March index number but just equal 
to the February level. Of the 41 commodi- 
ties for which farm prices were collected, 28 
prices advanced from March to April while il 
declined and prices of only 2 commodities 
remained unchanged. Prices received by 
farmers for fruits were up 15 points from 
March to April while prices of chickens and 
eggs went up 8; grain, up 4; dairy products, 
up 3; cotton seed, up 1; and truck crops, 
down 6. The price index numbers for meat 
animals and for miscellaneous commodities 
remained unchanged. 

{Conciuded on Page 27] 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 


BUTTER PRICES to consumers dropped 1.4 


cents from April 9 to April 23; cheese 
declined 0.1 cent a pound while milk 
prices remained unchanged. The price of 
milk on April 23 was 7 percent higher 
than a year earlier, with cheese 10 per— 
cent and butter 35 percent higher in the 
same period. 


HIGH POINT for butter in April on the New 


York wholesale market was 37.6 cents a 
pound on the 13th but by May 4 it had 
dropped to 29 cents a pound. 


PRODUCTION of milk and dairy products has 


been low during the past few months. 
This is mainly due to the scarcity and 
high prices of dairy feeds. The pasture 
season is now coming on and the produc— 
tion of dairy products during the next 
few months will depend very largely on 
the condition of pastures. It is ex- 
pected that if pastures turn out to be 
average or better the production of milk 
or dairy products will increase more 
than it usually does at this time of the 
year. 


ON APRIL 1 the milk production per cow as 


reported by crop correspondents was 
slightly higher than the low production 
of a year earlier but there was a de- 
crease of from 4 to 5 percent in the 
number of cows on farms so that the 
total production of milk on April 1 was 
probably about 4 percent less than a 
year earlier. 


CHEESE PRODUCTION has beea running consid—- 


erably lower than 1934 but stocks and 
imports are both larger and it is prob— 
able that the production of cheese will 
increase as the pasture season advances. 


REPORTS of prices received by farmers in- 


dicate that butterfat prices at the farm 
increased from 31.2 cents in March to 
33.8 cents per pound in April and prices 
of whole milk increased from $1.77 to 
$1.79 a hundred pounds. 


oe 





Fresh milk Cheese Butter 
(lb. ) 








Markets (quart) (l1b.) 
United States... 1259 26.0 
North Atlantic: 
Oe} i, ha care 12.7 20.2 
Bridgeport......._..... 13.0 30.4 
UU ¢ ¢ | oars 12.0 26.8 
Pail River .............. 13.0 24.6 
Manchester___......._.. 12.0 26.9 
Newark..._.....---...... 13.0 z7.4 
New Haven 13.0 eek 
New York _............. 12.3 29.6 
Philadelphia..____.... 127.0 £8.7 
Pittsburgh ie ie 7 <6.7 
Portland, Maine... 12.0 26.5 
Providence........_.:.. 13:0 24.6 
Rochester._._.......-.... 12.0 £8.0 
Scranton... ese 11.0 26.4 
South Atlantic: 
Atgenta. 8... 14.0 ead 
Baltimore... ee i2..0 28.1 
Charleston, S. C.. 14.5 20.1 
Jacksonville... 15.0 24.2 
Norfolk 14.0 23.6 
Richmond.................. 12.0 24.2 
Savannah ae 14.0 24.2 
Washington, D. C.. 13.0 26.6 
North Central: 
Chacaco.............. 11.0 28.6 
Cincinnati 12.0 25.5 
Cleveland... 11.0 29.6 
Columbus... 10.0 26.6 
Detroit ................. i2.0 24.9 
Indianapolis... 10.0 ao.7 
Kansas City............ i2.5 £7 .6 
Milwaukee 10.0 25.9 
Minneapolis ......_. 10.0 Aas 
CO CeO ee eee 10.0 26.6 
Peoria... 1150 26.1 
St. Louis 12.0 24.8 
St. Paul 10.0 26.3 
Springfield, I1l.. a 26.0 
South Central: 
Birmingham.__......_._.. 13.0 24.4 
UY 1 LY: ene 10.0 21.4 
Houston - i2:.0 23.2 
Little Rock........... 12.0 24.2 
Louisville i260 24.2 
Memphis.......--.-..-.. 11.3 22.3 
Monete. 13.0 2o.4 
New Orleans___......... 11.3 £9.2 
Western: 
16 0: ca oe 10.0 25.6 
Denver. _........... ...... 11.0 28.2 
Los Angeles... __.. 11..0 24.0 
Portland, Orez...... 11.3 23.7 
Salt Lake City..... 10.0 21.9 
San Francisco........ 12.0 29.9 
os [a 22.0 23.8 
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Average Retail Prices, April 23, 1935 (cents) 























Average Retail Prices, April 23, 1935 (cents) 











: Whole 
Markets semanas Rye wheat 
(lb. ) (263) (ibs) 
United sraves.... (B45 8.9 9.0 
North Atlantic: 
POswOes on BS 9.2 8.8 
Bridgeport............-.... 8.7 S.2 9.2 
Butwaro. ow. 6 BEG 8.5 9.4 
Fadi taver.................. 80 8.4 9.0 
Manchester... (sD 9.0 8.7 
Newark. 2-2... DIS 9.5 9.6 
New Haven._.................. ~=8.6 9.0 9.3 BREAD 
ae ae OCs a PRICES of white, rye, and whole-wheat 
Pittsburgh... 8.3 8.9 9.1 bread at retail remained unchanged dur- 
Portland, Maine 9.1 9.6 9.4 ing the 2 weeks ending April 23. White 
ietsnee.__ Aca 8.2 8.8 9.4 bread has remained at 8.3 cents a pound 
inne 3.1 8.9 9.1 Since November 20, 1934. 

Po inet ae ae 9.2 ¥% 9.9 THE HIGHEST retail price quoted for white 
ius... £8 9.6 9.0 bread on April 23 was 9.8 cents a pound 
in. 8.9 9.3 9.5 in both Birmingham and Little Rock, 
Charleston, S. C.... 9.3 9.8 10.4 Jacksonville being next with a price of 
Seiiie 9.7 9.9 10.0 9.7 cents. The city quoting the lowest 
m—st #£«i-#€f8 8.7 9.0 price was Milwaukee with an average 
Richmond. _ 8.6 8.7 9.1 price of 6.8 cents. 
savannah... 9.4 9.9 10.5 : , 
Washington, D. Cw. 8.3 8.8 8.9 RECENTLY there has been some increase in 


North Central: the wholesale price of flour and also in 
prices of some other bread ingredients. 


Checagen | «COTA (Oe, 8.9 é 

Cincinnati...._sss—«é‘7*«~SQd 9.4 9.5 big remains to be seen whether or not 
Cleveland....._--_—s«=«7~«.8 8.3 8.7 flour prices will be maintained at the 
Colubes  __—s_« @.1 9.1 9.3 higher level. The wheat market has been 
wat __ 4.5 7.7 7.8 irregular and prices have declined 
Indianapolis... ‘7.4 7.7 8.9 slightly since the middle of April. 
Kansas: City... rs 9.0 9.1 ae 
Milwaukee....__——s«s«¢6 8 6.7 8.3 THERE APPEARS to be no reason for antici- 
Minneapolis... 8.4 8.9 9.3 pating any general changes in bread 
mae .. § £«g8g 9.3 8.9 prices as long as the price of wheat 
aa 8.0 9.0 8.9 continues to fluctuate within the range 
ar aa 8.2 9.0 9.5 which has existed during the fall and 
in... 8.4 9.0 9.5 winter. Since 1933 the price of bread 
Springfield, Ill. 8.6 9.6 9.7 has moved very closely with changes in 


intt, Mankent : the market for wheat, flour, and other 
bread ingredients, such as milk and 
shortening. As with other cereal prod— 
ucts, the price of bread this year will 
depend largely on crop conditions in 
this country and abroad during the next 
few months. 


Birmingham... 

iD) LC: |S a 
HOUSTON es oo 
Little Rock. .............. 
Louisville.__............. 
Memphis... 
MODS On 
New Orleans... 

Western: 


a) 
DODODWDANO 


OaWVWON OWN O 
Ak OD & CO Ol O OO 
NOWKrDADDO 

i he bw 
oOooonowWoaoNo 
NOWWNKFOUO 


Los Angeles.........__.... 
Portland, Oreg 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


OCOONONNO 
OfpOruUOUW 
— 
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CEREAL PRODUCTS 


FLOUR AND WHEAT cereal prices remained 


unchanged during the 2 weeks ending 
April 23, while macaroni dropped 0.1 
cent a pound. Flour is 6 percent higher 
than a year ago, but it is 2 percent 
lower than on December 18, 1934. 


PRICES RECEIVED by farmers for wheat on 


April 15 were 5 percent higher than on 
March 15 and 31 percent higher than a 
year ago. Since April 15 wheat prices 
in the wholesale market have gone down a 
little and are about the same as those 
which have existed ever since last Au- 
gust. The wheat market has changed very 
little since last fall and consumers 
continue to pay about the same prices 
for flour and other cereal products. 


FROM NOW on the trend of wheat prices and 


the trend of retail prices of cereal 
products will depend largely on growing 
conditions in the United States and in 
foreign countries. The most recent in- 
dications are that this year’s domestic 
crop will be ample to take care of our 
usual requirements in this country, un- 
less, of course, there should be another 
serious drought this summer. 


THE SURPLUS of wheat in exporting coun- 


tries has been greatly reduced since 
1933, however. Even with good crops the 
price of wheat should not drop to the 
low levels at the bottom of the depres— 
sion. 


—_ 








Markets 


North Atlantic: 


Fall River.......... 
Manchester.__._..____. 
| 


hn a 


New Haven._............ 


New York... 
Philadelphia... 
Pittsburgh. _..__._.. 


Portland, Maine__ 


Providence......_.... 
Rochester... 


pcranton...................... 


South Atlantic: 


AtAentan 


Jacksonville... 


O¢ (! ne 


Richmond...___....---.. 
savannah. __._.....__... 
Washington, D. C 


North Central: 


LC 7 en ae 


Cincinnati___..._... 


Cieveiand._....._............ 


Columbus_______..____. 
Detroit.................. 
Indianapolis_____.. 


Kansas City............... 
Milwaukee... 


Los Angeles.____._.... 


Portland, Oreg_.._..._.. 
Salt Lake City__._._.... 
San Francisco.___.._.... 
3) ee 
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Average Retail Prices, April 23, 1935 (cents) 





Maca— Wheat 
roni cereal 
(28-o0z. 
_(1b.) pkg.) 
15.7 24.5 
15.0 23.3 
16.7 25.6 
16.8 25.4 
16.3 ees 
7.3 20.2 
16.4 23.1 
16.2 ee. 
16.8 23.6 
16.3 22.8 
15.9 20.0 
i7.4 24.3 
14.7 ee 
16.0 24.0 
a7 A 23.8 
aT 25.9 
15.9 24.3 
16.8 25.0 
15.2 26.3 
15.9 20.6 
15.0 235.6 
15.9 25.0 
16.0 24.0 
14.6 24.5 
15.2 22.6 
16.8 235.1 
17.6 a Gi 
14.7 20.4 
14.9 25.7 
15.5 24.0 
14.5 24.7 
14.4 a 
i8.7 24.5 
a7 8 24.9 
16.2 25.6 
14.2 20.5 
15.8 24.9 
13.7 25.9 
18.5 26.3 
13.0 Zo. 
16.0 28.7 
14.3 25.6 
14.4 27.8 
16.6 25.4 
9.9 24.0 
16.7 26.6 
a7 1 25.2 
14.8 23.6 
16.9 22.8 
ti ge I 25.4 
16.5 24.0 
ly oe 20.4 














Average Retail Prices, April 23, 1935 (cents) 





























Round Rib Chuck 
Markets steak roast roast 
(1b. ) (1b:.) (15 :.) 
United States » Bont 30.6 24.1 
North Atlantic: BEEF 
BOSON) 25... sees 47.5 36.1 30.0 , . 
Bridgeport... 44.4 36.9 28.4 DURING the latter half of April, prices of 
Butfaio. _ 34.0 33.2 23.8 round steak went up 0.7 cent, rib roast 
Fall River... 43.6 =) ae 26.3 0.6 cent, and chuck roast up 0.7 cent a 
Manchester ssi. 44.8 30.9 24.5 pound. Although prices of lamb have 
Newark... 43.9 35.4 25.1 changed very little during the past few 
New Haven... 48.8 36.5 25.5 weeks and although pork prices have 
New York... 41.3 35.9 26.2 risen only moderately, the price of beef 
Philadelphia... 41.4 37.3 26.9 continues to go up. 
Pittsburgch...........- 37.9 Saat 25.7 
Portland, Maine. 46.5 33.8 25.4 NOT ONLY beef prices are rising in the re— 
Providence......... 46.6 36.5 29.7 tail market but prices of beef steers 
Rochester.......... 35.9 20. A 25.0 are continuing their advance. The whole— 
Scranton........__......... 37.5 31.0 27.2 sale market price of beef steers rose 
South Atlantic: steadily throughout April and during the 
Atlanta... 36.4 30.2 24.0 first part of May. It appears likely 
Baltimore... 36.6 30.5 23.2 therefore that retail prices will ad- 
Charleston, S. C... 33.2 28.0 21.0 vance still further during the next few 
Jacksonville... 30.4 28.1 21.4 weeks. 
Nerrot........ =... 33.5 30.5 2e:3 
Richmond... 38.9 oe | 24.6 DURING THE WEEK ending May 4 the average 
Savannah... 32.7 29.8 ST} price of all grades of beef steers at 
Washington, D. C.... 39.5 33.2 26.6 Chicago was $11.48 a hundred pounds. 
North Central: Back in the middle of December the aver— 
Chicago................... 35.4 33.0 27.1 age was about $7.15. 
Cincinnati...............: 38.1 32.4 5 .S 
Cleveland... 36.8 31.5 2GLs ALTHOUGH there has been a spectacular rise 
Columbus............ 40.6 31.9 26.3 in both retail and wholesale prices of 
Retroth 2 34.5 S19 25.7 beef since last December it is important 
Indianapolis............. 38.0 29.3 25.3 to remember that this rise was from a 
Kansas City... 33.3 28.6 22.6 very low level. Meat prices have been 
Milwaukee... ~ S821 28.8 25.3 extremely low during the past 2 or 3 
Minneapolis... 32.8 2303 23.8 years and now seem high partly on ac-— 
(napa SAS 27.4 24.0 count of the abruptness of the rise. 
go) g: bia rene 35.6 28.3 25.4 However, as indicated in another portion 
St... WoOuvs:-.- 37.6 28.6 22.6 of this issue of the GUIDE, the present 
SS ae: 31.7 29.5 25.2 relation of meat prices to the prices of 
Springfield, Ill.... 56.9 <7.8 23.6 other foods is now not far from normal. 
South Central: 
Birningham............... 37.0 27.9 23.0 ALTHOUGH SUPPLIES of cattle in March were 
[EE TIE E:\— oes irre . 38.4 29.5 22.1 small when compared with those of a year 
Houston...................- >» Siek 32.0 24.0 earlier they compared favorably with the 
Littie Roeck.............. $1.3 20:2 psa 5-year average from 1929-33. Inspected 
LBouisville:.......:.... Spot 25.4 24.2 slaughter of 690,000 head was 11 percent 
Memphis..............-.....-. 38.8 28.6 22.6 smaller than that of March 1934 but was 
(ch 34.5 23.6 19.7 5 percent larger than the March average 
New Orleans._........... . 54.0 29.8 20.8 from 1928 to 1933. The average weight 
Western: of beef steers, however, is considerably 
UOC G yo siosecc ce sacs, SEO 23:5 18.9 below that of last year and somewhat 
Denver. .....................:. 29.6 235.1 20:.'7 below normal. 
Los Angeles._______...... 350.7 29.4 elie 
Portiand, Oreg........ 26.2 feo 18.4 
Salt Lake City... 51.9 26.5 23.6 
San Francisco.......... 24.0 31.0 21.9 
seattle... 31.9 st Gee 20:7 
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WHOLESALE PRICES of 


PORK 


PRICES OF PORK CHOPS went up 0.6 cent a 
pound during the 2-week period ending 
April 23, while the prices of both whole 
smoked ham and lard remained the same. 
Pork chop prices were 39 percent over a 
year earlier and 38 percent over the 
prices of December 18, 1934, while lard 
increased 82 percent since April 24, 
1934, and 20 percent during the past 4 
months. Prices of whole smoked ham are 
41 percent higher than a year ago and 
show an increase of 14 percent over 
prices of 4 months ago. 


HOG PRICES at the farm show a drop of 2.7 


percent for the period March 15 to April 
15, 1935. Prices received by farmers on 
April 15 were 125.8 percent higher than 
they were a year earlier but only about 
4 percent above the 1910-14 average for 
April 15. 


hogs at Chicago 
dropped 0.4 percent from April 6 to 
May 4, while the price of $8.87 per hun- 
dred pounds on May 4, 1935, is 143.7 
percent higher than price quoted on May 
5, 1934. Present wholesale prices of 
hogs are below those which existed dur— 
ing the first half of March. While 
prices of beef steers continued to rise 
throughout April and early May hog prices 
moved irregularly and have shown no con— 
sistent advance for many weeks. 


HOG SLAUGHTER under Federal inspection in 


March was about 10 percent smaller than 
in February, 29 percent smaller than in 
March a year ago, and the smallest for 
the month since 1910. Slaughter for the 
first quarter of 1935 was the second 
smallest since the present Federal meat 
inspection service started operations in 
late 1906. It is expected that total 
hog slaughter during the remainder of 
this year will be the second smallest 
during 30 years. 
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Average Retail Prices, April 23, 1935 (cents) 
Who. 
Markets Chops Lard smo. 
ham 
aie (2b.) (16s) {(2b.) 
United States 35.0 18.8 26.4 
North Atlantic: 
Boston________ ae So. 18.3 tial f 
Bridgeport. 35.7 18.2 26.7 
Buffalo 30.8 i738 25.9 
Fall River 34.2 cl Gi 6 26.6 
Manchester 53.4 18.4 21.03 
Newark... 35.9 18.8 26.8 
New Haven 35.8 13.2 28.5 
New York. = 34.8 19.3 26.6 
Philadelphia. 37.0 18.8 26.4 
Pittsbureh.____. 36.9 18.5 26.0 
Portland, Maine__. 34.4 ily fe 27.4 
Providence._._....._____. 35.0 17 6 26.6 
Rochester._____. 34.4 18.4 26.1 
Scranton.________.. : 37.8 19.6 26.6 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta... 31.0 17.3 25.5 
Baltimore... : 32.7 18.2 29.8 
Charleston, S. C 28.9 19.2 24.9 
Jacksonville... 26.5 19.4 25.35 
Og) | 30.5 iy. 25.5 
Richmond... . 33.4 17-8 24.8 
Savannah._____. eer eee 2, Geet 18.5 235.1 
Washington, D. C.. 37.6 16:7 26.4 
North Central: 
rer ee 23.2 25.6 
Cincinnati... 36.9 19.9 26.4 
Prevesend 0. GL 20.6 21.0 
Colusbus 35.6 18.7 28.2 
petro... 36.6 18.5 27.9 
Indianapolis______. 32.8 168.2. 25.6 
Kansas City__..___.. 32.2 18.7 26.8 
Milwaukee... 33.9 18.2 25.3 
Minneapolis___.............. 33.5 18.3 26.1 
PO a 20.2 26.9 
Pepria._.... 33.2 19.3 25.9 
Be. ANE BRS 18.3 25.5 
St. Want, BRD 18.8 25.1 
Springfield, I11_... o1.2 19.1 25.9 
South Central: 
Birmingham... 29.2 i703 25.4 
Dates: 31.5 6 ae | 26.3 
Houston.. Pere Sine tt 31.3 ice 24.6 
Littic Rock... 27.8 18.4 25.8 
Louisville... 31.0 18.7 23.5 
Meesnis = 30.9 aly (<2 
Mobile... — 28.3 13:3 86 25..7 
New Orleans__. 30.1 19.1 26.9 
Western: 
Butie...... ; hastens 29.5 21.9 vt Goal 
Ll) rns a ed me, J ae”) Go | 
Los Angeles____......._._.. 35.7 18.6 26.6 
Portland, Oreg__.._.... 31.8 19.4 25.9 
Salt Lake City.......... 34.5 22.3 Pod 
San Francisco__........ 36.8 19.8 BO. 
saan Oo 19.4 21.6 




















Average Retail Prices, April 23, 1935 (cents) 











Leg of Breast Pood 
Markets lamb lamb chuck 
(1lb.) (1b.) (1b.) 
United States____.. re 13.4 21.2 | 
North Atlantic: 
BOSOM a. k BEO 14.9 18.3 
Bridgeport.................. 27.6 ne 215 
Burtalo.. cn 26.58 1450 22S 
Feld Ravers. ccc Z2Veo nS BB 20.0 
Manchester.....:.:......-..-.- 26.9 15.3 21.9 
NO WAT en ccs eist§6E Se 
New Haven:.............- 29:5 16:5 21.4 
New Yorkie. SIS 8 IRs6 1925 
Philadelphia... 28.0 9.6 «20.6 LAMB 
Pittsburgn...- ......:. 28.0 14.0 2o60 
Portland, Maine... 26.1 15.8 20.7 LAMB PRICES remained practically unchanged 
Providence... 26.5 12.4 22.1 for the 2-week period ending April 23, 
Rochester.......... wwe 25.5 14.5 22.1 leg of lamb selling for 27.5 cents a 
Scranton...................... 50.2 12.8 24.0 pound, breast lamb at 13.4 cents, and 
South Atlantic: square chuck for 21.2 cents. Retail 
stionte._.._......... 24.8 15.2 20.8 prices of leg of lamb on this date were 
Baltimore___................ 27.4 14.9 23.1 4 percent above the average for April 
Charleston, S. C...... 29.3 15.0 21.4 24, 1934, breast lamb 24 percent, and 
Jacksonville... 20.1 11.5 20k square chuck 13 percent. 
tobe ic)! is aa 27.35 13.2 IG. 7 
ses:sisiptt 29.6 15.5 22.5 PRICES RECEIVED by farmers for lambs de- 
Savannah............_.......... 28.0 13.4 20.8 creased 1.3 percent during the past 
Washington, D. C..... 28.1 12.4 21.5 month and are 3.5 percent lower than a 
North Central: year ago. This is quite the reverse of 
-votupiies, 27.6 11.8 23.0 hog and cattle prices which have in- 
Cleeeweets ................ 30.7 16.6 25.8 creased 125.8 percent and 72.5 percent, 
Caeeenene.....- 29.5 15.5 25.2 respectively, during the past year. 
Columpus._.................:. 30.9 19.7 8692752 
-cediuaaies ng TT 28.1 13.6 24.7 SUPPLIES of lambs have been large during 
Indianapolis... 29.8 13.3 22.1 the past month or two. Inspected slaugh- 
Kansas City_................ 26.8 16.4 23.7 ter in March was 1,374,000 head which 
ccnspaiesina iste 28.6 12.1 21.8 is the third largest slaughter for the 
Minneapolis....... 27.1 10.9 20.8 month on record. The heavy March slaugh- 
pices 25.8 10.3 18.7 ter supplies this year were apparently 
cittgyigs 28.9 15.4 22.8 caused by the delayed movement from Corn 
toca 26.5 16.5 19.8 Belt feed lots and from wheat fields in 
IN PR iicnentiiansintnioniens 25.6 11.8 20.6 Kansas and Oklahoma. Supplies of lambs 
Springfield, I11-..... 26.9 13.2 20.5 during May are expected to continue 
South Central: fairly large. 
Birmingham... ss. 26.6 «12.5—Ss«:17..9 
WAPI eco A ohh 5 as aunt ss I EO: 2 20.4 
ITEC ) Ace o4.9 16.2 21.6 
Little Rook.................. 27.4 i. 9 ps et 
Poth 3¢ |, 30.4 15.5 23.8 
CC ence 121.6 272 
(c) 0) bE - a c a 29:.1 15.4 20.5 
New Orleans................. er.4 16.9 18.2 
Western: 
UGS oe i 27.0 14.4 21.9 
DODVO Tan - geo ii.8 20:2 
Los Angeles.___.............. 24.8 10.8 Le.0 
Portland, Ore¢e.......... 235.7 IZ 19.3 
Salt Lake City... 26.9 12.5 Sls2 
San Francisco............. ere | LL ISS 
Seattle... 25.1 ig-8 . 19:8 
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POULTRY AND EGGS 


RETAIL PRICES of both eggs and hens in- 


creased during the 2—week period April 9 
to April 23; eggs selling at the latter 
date for 30.1 cents, an increase of 1.1 
cents a dozen, and hens for 29.7 cents, 
or 0.8 cent higher. Hens are selling at 
a price 21 percent higher than on De- 
cember 18, 1934, and 19 percent higher 
than a year ago. Eggs on the other hand 
are 19 percent cheaper than the price 
quoted for December 18, 1934, but 28 
percent higher than at this time last 
year. 


AT THE WHOLESALE market in New York eggs 


were selling at 27.6 cents a dozen on 
May 4, which is 6.3 percent higher than 
for the first week of the previous month 
and 44.1 percent higher than a year 
earlier. 


FROM NOW until next fall egg prices can be 


expected to show their usual seasonal 
rise. Although present prices are con— 
Siderably above last year’s low levels, 
eggs are still a relatively inexpensive 
food. Not only is the price lower than 
it will be later in the year but also 
the quality of eggs is now at its best. 


HEN PRICES usually drop from the spring to 


the fall. This year the trend of hen 
and other poultry prices will depend a 
good deal on prices of other meats as 
well as on supplies of poultry. 
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Average Retail Prices, April 25, 1935 (cents) 


Markets 


Bridgeport..__. 
Buffaio............ 
Fall River_. 
Manchester 


| 
New Haven__............__-___.. 


New York._._._._.. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh... 
Portland, Mai 


ne 


Providence... 


Rochester 
Scranton._...____. 
South Atlantic: 


Atianta......._....... 


Baltimore__.____ 


Charleston, S. eke 


Jacksonville. 
Norfolk... 


Riohmond.........__._.......... 
pewennen. 2... 
Washington, D. C___._.. 


North Central: 


i be: | (a 
Cincinnati... ......... 


Cleveland____.. 
Columbus......- 
Detroit._........ : 
Indianapolis... 
Kansas City__. 


Miilwaukee..._....._.___..._.__. 
Minneapolis__............... 


Smahe 


Peoria... 
St. inuis........ 
> 5. 


Springfield, 
South Central: 
Birmingham 


Til 


NN os 


Houston_._...__.- 
Little Rock 
Louisville 


Tk, a 
oO) | 


New Orleans.... 
Western: 


| ee ne 


Los Angeles... 
Portland, Ore 


“eee 


palit Lake City............ 


San Francisco 


C54 5 De eens 


acon cicsaepeaeiibiiiaeas 


Hens Eggs 
(1b.) (doz.) _ 
29.7 30.1 
31.6 37.4 
32.9 39.0 
ol. 31.4 
27.9 33.5 
32.5 34.1 
33.7 38.4 
26.1 29.8 
33.0 38.8 
34.1 32.0 
30.4 30.0 
Se.2 23.6 
31.8 35.5 
30.8 x5 
25.4 oli 
24.9 29.4 
32.8 29.9 
26.0 29.7 
Elie 29.5 
Bt .e 28.1 
29.8 nto 
ra eS 21:3 
34.2 33.4 
31.3 30.7 
23.3 29.1 
33.9 30.8 
30.6 Zia 
31.8 28.3 
27.3 26.0 
26.7 28.6 
29.35 28.7 
29.5 28.2 
26.4 27.5 
28.8 25.8 
28.8 28.4 
28.5 28.5 
27.8 26.8 
23.7 26.4 
22.5 26.8 
31.3 26.3 
1 ae 26.7 
24.7 20.1 
25.0 £6.3 
23.4 26.5 
26.9 27.9 
26.7 32.5 
27.5 31.5 
30.7 29.3 
26.7 26.7 
30.1 29.7 
35.2 30.1 
de 30.2 














Average Retail Prices, April 235, 1935 (cents) 
= Potatoes Onions Cabbage 





Jarkets 





(Ib.) (1b.) — (1b.) 
United States... .. %&0 8.5 £8.38 
~ North Atlantic: 
Bosuane ss ont: 2 Bete 8.9 8.9 
Bridgeport............- : et 8.6 9.2 
LE: ¢cU a : ve 8.6 7.4 
Fall River............. : 1.4 7.8 7.6 VEGETABLES 
Manchester................ i. o.2 n> (Fresh) 
NB Waa oe nog ee. LS 8.8 8.0 
New Haven__................ 15 8.6 9.0 RETAIL PRICES of potatoes continue to ad— 
New Vork:.........2...... : pace 8.5 8.4 vance over the low prices of the past 
Philadelphia_........... 1.8 T.6 1.6 winter, although they are still 26 per-— 
Pittsbureh-............ 7 aie 8.1 3.7 cent below those of a year ago. Potato 
Portland, Maine...... ne 9.4 so et prices went from 1.8 cents a pound to 2 
Providence..__.......... as is 8.0 8.3 cents a pound during the past 2 weeks 
Rochester... 1.5 7.8 90 ending April 23. 
SOTantOR. w_.....c.. Le 8.3 8.7 
South Atlantic: DURING THE LAST week of April and the first 
i. 0 0: 2.0 8.5 6.4 week of May wholesale prices of potatoes 
Baltimore. ..........-.... io 8.8 8.2 dropped rather sharply as the supplies 
Charleston, S. C.... Sic 9.2 4.1 of early potatoes picked up. During the 
Jacksonville.......... - Went 8.6 4.8 week ending May 4 the shipments of early 
Norfolk. ..2s. 4... 1.8 8.7 7.0 potatoes passed those of a year earlier. 
Richmona:._...........-..- 2.6 8.7 6.7 Part of the reported price rise in the 
Savannah............-.....- eS 8.1 5.7 case of potatoes may be due to the fact 
Washington, D. C 3.9 8.9 8.7 that some of the prices refer to new 
North Central: potatoes which always sell at a higher 
Chica... 2.7 7.8 8.6 price than old potatoes. The recent 
Cincinnati................ 2.5 8.0 T.9 rise in the potato market was due to the 
Cleveland................ ; 1.6 7.0 9.6 lateness of the crop in the Hastings 
Cours... Lo OR, 7.8 district of Florida. The price in that 
DOUPOR soo a st... ies 6.7 BE, area has dropped abruptly in recent days 
Indianapolis... 1.3 8.0 9.4 and retail prices of both old stock and 
Kansas City............. 2.6 8.5 8.6 new stock are likely to be lower in the 
Milwaukee..._...... pen pee tos 8.3 near future. 
Minneapolis._.....__.... Bee 9.4 8.9 
CS, eee A 9:4 10.0 POTATOES at the farm sold at 12.6 percent 
12): yc) of |: ee 1.8 9.5 9.5 higher on April 15 than on March 15, but 
Sy hag (cht: Ca ea 2.3 7.5 od were 41.1 percent lower than on April 
=) Fae (1 | ae ST 9.9 9.6 15, 1934. 
Springfield, I1l_... 16 Seo 10.1 
South Central: ONIONS sold for 8.5 cents a pound, showing 
Birmingham... . 2.0 8.8 0 an increase of 0.3 cent a pound for the 
1031 7 3.1 of 102 past 2 weeks, while cabbage prices fell 
Houston... 2.8 5.4 8.0 0.3 cent, selling for 8.3 cents a pound 
Little Rock... 2.4 8.5 8.5 on April 23. Onion prices have ad- 
Louisville:........... L<6 8.4 8.0 vanced 107 percent during the past 4 
{Silt 3.0 a 1.3 months, cabbage 196 percent, and pota— 
Mopide... ves | T6 6.1 toes 17 percent. 
New Orleans... : ey 6.1 5 Pa i 
Western: 
LU 5: a 2:2 9.5 9.7 
Denver... ..2....... 2.6 9.8 2 a 
Los Angeles... : 2.9 10.8 4.6 
Portland, Oreg..._._.. 2.0 9.1 Sor 
Salt Lake City... Bat 9.8 8.5 
San Francisco... 2.8 9.4 = ou! 
SeGCbLO. Kiet 9.9 9.6 





os 





























Average Retail Prices, April 23, 1935 (cents) 
ubrkets Lettuce Spinach Carrots 
(head) (ib.) (bunch) 
United States____.. = 9.3 9.3 6.2 
North Atlantic: 
Boston... 10.5 2 7.4 
Bridgeport_____.._.... 11.4 11.35 Tm 
Og ¢ | [ae 9.9 11.8 6.9 
Fall River____._..._. 10.5 13.4 6.5 
Manchester._._______. 12.0 11.5 7.6 
Newark ____._.._.._.. i .S A ¢ o.. 
New Haven________.__- is 10.1 thy game 8 8.2 
New York_.............. 11.4 11.9 jee | 
VEGETABLES Philadelphia... 10.6 : 6.1 
(Fresh) Pittsburgh... oe 10.5 12:2 5.7 
Portland, Maine_. 12.0 13.0 6.7 
LETTUCE PRICES at retail dropped 0.1 cent Providence... 11.6 12.1 6.4 
a head during the past 2 weeks, spinach Rochester... 9.8 9.4 6.0 
advanced 0.4 cent a pound, while the Mri mcee sare ie 8.8 11.0 7.0 
| prices of carrots remained unchanged. aa. 10.0 8.3 7.4 
THE PRICE of lettuce of 9.3 cents a head se cag S.C. ae 11.3 7.0 
on April 23 is the same as it was both j ee ved mor “es 5.4 
4 months ago and a year ago. Spinach ei omen 10.1 4 6.6 i 
at 9.3 cents a pound is 43.1 percent ae q ae Pras 9.9 8.2 igo 
higher than a year ago while carrots ‘ eco piebeininene 7s | 
selling at 6.2 cents a bunch are 12.7 =e Dc he = 4 “oe 
percent higher than on April 24, 1934. aisle timken? + 
LETTUCE SHIPMENTS in April were below ee — ae 10.2 11.5 6.2 
those of a year earlier. They are com— een pais ; Bap hg es 
ing mainly from California and Arizona. itachi aii ies 9.9 10.4 6.7 
Sizes have been a little smaller than eee or? F é : ° 
usual, but prospects are for larger size Detroit______ 9.8 ges 6.1 
during the next few weeks and some in- ie tay iat pe rs - : 
crease in shipments is anticipated. ie. 8.3 9.9 5.8 
SHIPMENTS of spinach—mainly from Virginia — _ ge 6.5 
and Arkansas—have been lighter than — amen, 9.4 10.6 5.7 
last year. A large part of the supply -‘paaipuareaguammameaal o.4 tied 6.8 
in most markets is from local sources, St. Louis. age 9.9 5.1 
which are not reported. St. Paul_—_______. ve 10.2% ped 
Springfield,I11_. 8.8 11,2 5.2 
CARROT SHIPMENTS are also below last year, See SORSERs: 
- s : Birmingham... 9.9 8.7 6.4 
especially from the central district of 
California. May is generally a month mamma lee 7s 2 
of heavy supplies of western carrots. EP an pe yp 4.6 
Little Rock... 5.8 4.9 5.2 
Louisville... 8.2 6.6 6.0 
Memphis... 1.0 132 5.5 
Mobile... 8.6 5.8 5.8 
New Orleans______._.. 8.2 5.9 4.8 
Western: 
4 10.1 10.0 7.6 
Denaver._._.........._.... 8.8 G.7 5.6 
Los Angeles... 6.5 3.1 3.5 
Portland, Oreg.... 6.7 6.2 5.8 
Salt Lake City... 8.9 5.5 4.9 
San Francisco... 4.5 4.8 3.5 
penvtee 8.3 5.8 5.3 
=— 











Average Retail Prices, April 23, 1935 (cents) 
Apples Bananas Oranges 











Markets (doz., 
(1e.) _tb.*) — (dew.)_ 
United States... 6.3 22.0 32.8 _ 
North Atlantic: 

BOS@ON -.c..<.coo-cscc eens 6.6 *5.4 $6.7 
Bridgeport._........ 6.3 #59 37.4 
Buffale.................... 5.4 25.1 31.0 
Fail River............. tao *6.5 oL3 
Manchester._._......_.. 6.9 bao ae 37.9 
Oe (i 6.7 22.5 37:8 
New Haven._..........._.. 5.35 27.6 35.0 FRUIT 
New York......... oo ». “TD 22:2 28.0 (Fresh) 
Philadelphia.......... TM f 19.9 36.3 
Pittsburgh 5.8 23.4 34.7 APPLE AND ORANGE prices advanced and ba- 
Portland, Maine... 6.1 46.6 26°6 nanas dropped slightly during the 2 
Providence... 6.5 *5.9 35.9 weeks ending April 23. Apples selling 
Rochester......... 4.8 21.6 32.4 at 6.35 cents a pound are 0.4 cent 
Scranton... ie», “Be 17.4 34.2 higher, oranges at 32.8 cents a dozen 


South Atlantic: showed an increase of 1.7 cents, while 


Atlanta. ................... 6.1 21.8 21.1 bananas at 22 cents a dozen dropped 0.2 
Baltimore.............. 6:3 19.3 34.1 cent a dozen. 
Charleston, S. C.. Ga: 20.8 20.0 
Jacksonville... 6.2 15.0 21.7 PRICES OF APPLES are 3 percent lower than 
Norfourwe ......:.-.-...... 6.0 20.1 30.9 a year ago, bananas about 2 percent 
Richmond:........... 5.7 25-4 20.6 lower, while oranges are 18 percent 
Savannah.................. 5.8 20.0 20.5 higher. 
Washington, D. C.. 6.2 24.1 36.3 

North Central: FARM PRICES of apples were 4.8 percent 
Cnicares22...2. 3. 7.1 *6.4 35.7 higher on April 15 than a month earlier 
Cincinnati... 5.8 *6.4 33.2 but only 0.7 percent higher than a year 
Cleveland................ 6.0 *5..9 35.8 ago. 
Columbus:........<....... 5.8 *6.'D 37.6 
Detroit... 6.1 *5.5 37.8 THE RISE in apple prices is a normal sea— 
Indianapolis... 6.4 *6.9 31.5 sonal occurrence. Shipments from Vir-— 
Kansas City._......._.. 6.7 *6.7 24.0 ginia and Washington are holding up 
Milwaukee..........___.. 6.1 *6.2 33.8 well, however, and no unusual price in- 
Minneapolis 6.2 bal 36.0 crease is expected during the rest of 
oS nn 6.4 bal Gr OL? the season. 
Peoria........ ere 6.8 taal Ae, 335.5 
St. Wouie:.......-...:.. 6.4 #5 .9 34.1 ORANGE PRICES also commonly rise at this 
St. Paul 22... Te *8.0 aoe time of the year—evidently a reflection 
Springfield, I1l.. 6.6 *6..7 42.7 of a stronger consumer demand in the 


South Central: spring. Shipments are heavy. Navels 


Birmingham... 6.8 *5.6 29.0 are about finished, but a big crop of 
Daliaq. 7.6 *6.2 31.6 California Valencias is beginning to be 
Houston... ._.- — 7.2 37.4 harvested. There will be plenty of 
Littie Rock...........- 7.0 "5.0 rf aaa oranges this spring and summer. 
Lonteville:.2.... So. 1 *5.9 So: 

Memphis *5.4 29.4 

Jt 2 ars ; 6.2 14.3 26.9 

New Orleans.__..._...... -- 14.8 32.6 

Western: 

SS: rr 6.9 *9.3 31,2 

DOAVOC. 2... 2.2... 6. 2 “Ie 33.8 

Los Angeles._.._.._.... GC. "6.5 20.4 

Portland, Oreg...... 4.4 bl ft 29.0 

Salt Lake City...... 6.2 jail at 26.0 

San Francisco........ Ten 22.8 23.6 

lt Avs iil A, 29.6 
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Average Retail Prices, April 23, 1935 (cents) 



































ieetine rashes ~oapina Pineapple Corn Peas gay 
#24 can #23} can #2} can #2 can #2 can (23*) 
isi seiinniiinstnicicninrnetaai 19.7 23.1 22.7 12.9 17.6 (10.5 
North Atlantic: 
PORNO ee eee er eB a 19.2 23.0 rd eS 13.6 ly gee 12.3 
OL TTS | eae eae Ce eee ae ae eee arene 20.9 25.2 23.8 14.5 20.5 1220 
parr... Fee et te eee : Xe 24.2 22.9 12.5 18.1 10.5 
LL CE? Sa ee Z 18.4 B21 a 12.3 18.3 10.5 
Manchester..__._.......---..-.-. See ea ae ; 21.0 24.1 25.5 13.3 18)... 11.4 
eae eae ae ee i7.S 20.8 ot Re 13.3 18.3 10.3 
OE ee a a 20.5 22.4 24.4 13.8 16.0 12.5 
TI 0), EEE ee ke eee eee 17.8 20.9 20.7 12.9 ly 33 10.4 
EES ES Eee 19.1 22.2 22.0 12.4 i7.9 11.4 
ems MSN eect A Pe Hoe 19.4 22.6 22.8 12.3 ia 10.8 
yg Be 1 t) cee ees 20.8 24.9 25.35 13.4 17.5 11.3 
ob OS OS ee ee ee ee 18.8 21.7 22.0 12.4 18.9 16.5 
OES 2S EEE ce eee eae ee eee ee 2 We 23.9 20.1 13.9 17.4 a 3 
SS Aes beatae 20.0 21.6 4 Hi f 13.3 i7 5 10.5 
South Atlantic: 
en Ne 19.8 24.3 25.7 13.4 19.4 9.8 
LS ESS SEE eee nee eee ee iss7 21.6 20.7 13.8 16.5 10.3 
Cee A SOO i | aes a eee 18.8 22.2 a af 11.8 17.9 9.9 
EN SIT SO ED SS 18.8 23.3 22.3 13.0 17.9 9.0 
[Dg Co Le ee ee eee : 20.2 23.8 23.6 ee = 16.6 9.5 
Le SS ES ee era 19.2 23.9 25.1 12.9 18.8 8.9 
Savannah______.__.____. ROSS Pee eet eee 20.7 24.2 235.35 13.8 20.3 9.3 
NTO OND SS {ne a aie ae ea 18.2 23.3 21.8 13.3 15.3 9.6 
North Central: 
Bae i he hel | ha 21.8 24.7 24.1 13.6 16.5 11.4 
(PO ON 2 1a ae ce eee 19.8 24.4 23.35 13.58 18.5 10.6 
DN LS LES 2 2 ay 24.4 24.5 13.9 16.9 1129 
I Ee ce ee 21.7 26.4 24.7 12.8 18.8 10.6 
OS Eee eee Oe ee 19.3 23.1 23.2 44.55 16.6 16-3 
SSS TD NSE See ee Cee ee eee 18.6 26.1 2o.0 11.5 17.4 9.8 
IIR TR ERM eref Pree eS eet te 19.9 22.8 22.8 ane 16.6 10.0 
EL SS SSI aS eer ee ee 20.6 23.8 25.5 13.3 18.5 10.9 
NL PE ise ace a eee 20.0 23.8 24.4 12.6 18.0 bike 
ED ee Ee eid 24.0 24.1 12.6 17.6 ce Ee 
ie ree i one his Fee a ee 22.0 Bb.2 23.6 13.6 18.4 11.6 
I I 19.2 25.7 22.9 12.4. 18.6 9.6 
yO SE aS ones See ee ee Rise 235.2 24.1 13.1 17.0 10.9 
ose tac lS & | Seen 21.9 3! Aa | 24.6 14.0 18.6 13.1 
South Central: 
TT EEE RE ee eo ae ee ee 20.3 22.4 24.3 11.9 15.0 9.5 
Sea tee Sal else 25.3 24.3 13.8 17.4 10.4 
On San OR 18.1 21.8 20.8 12.4 17.4 9.1 
Fis eS SS | SE eee eee ee See 19.9 24.1 23.8 12.5 18.6 10.0 
TOE LT DS SET ee eee 20.6 24.9 22.9 13.4 17.3 10.4 
Peper ecg he et a OE A cs 19.4 22.7 22.0 12.4 18.5 10.3 
ER Ne ee 17.4 19.4 is:9. i2.1 18.0 9.3 
Ny MU RT 2 18.5 23.3 “2 Wy g 13.3 19.9 9.8 
Ree eee uh 0 ac ih iMod on : 21.0 23.3 24.4 13.9 17.9 11.9 
eRe Slee et et ee eee ee 21.7 24.4 24.6 14.8 18.1 11.8 
CSS a ee 7 16.4 19.3 19.2 13.0 16.4 *12.3 
go tl Ee aes eee nee . 19.8 21.6 21.6 13.4 17.4 “10.0 
past dake City... . 21.4 24.1 24.0 13.8 17.0 *11.9 
ONS US 0 Ce i7.5 20.1 19.8 13.9 16.0 *13..3 
ee ee 20.0 21.0 21.0 13.0 17:9 *13.8 














Your Food Bill 


{Concluded from Page 15] 


WHILE PRICES received by farmers 
were increasing from an index number of 108 
in March to 111 in April, the index number 
of prices paid by farmers increased from 127 
to 128. The purchasing power of farm prod— 
ucts was 85 percent of prewar level in 
March and rose to 87 percent in April. A 
year ago, in April 1934, the purchasing 
power of farm products stood at 68 percent. 
This indicates an increase of 28 percent in 
the purchasing power of farm products during 
the past year. This does not take into ac-— 
count benefit payments. On the other hand, 
it must be remembered that not all farmers 
are getting the entire benefit of the in- 
crease in prices since due to drought and un- 
favorable weather there was less to sell 
this year than during the past few years. 


Processing Taxes 
[Concluded from Page 5] 


tax could add to the price of peanut butter 
would be 1.73 cents; to salted peanuts, 1.48 
cents a pound; to roasted peanuts, 1.16 
cents a pound. 


WHEAT and cotton processing taxes 
act differently from most of the other 
taxes. Because the demand for these prod- 
ucts is relatively inelastic, it is easier 
to add the amount of the taxes to consumers' 
total expenditures for wheat and cotton 
products. In the case of a pound loaf of 
bread, the wheat tax represents approxi- 
mately half a cent in the retail price; in 
flour, it represents about three-quarters of 
a cent per pound. In the case of cotton, 
the amount of the tax in the retail price 
depends on how much raw cotton was used in 
the manufacture of the article. Consumers 
can make their own estimate by weighing the 
article. The tax amounts roughly to 5 cents 
on each pound which the finished article 
weighs. More accurately computed, it comes 
to 8.3 cents on an average pair of overalls; 
7.6 cents on a sheet (81" by 99"); 3.5 cents 
on an average workshirt. - 


PROCESSING TAXES and benefit pay- 
ments to farmers, together, are the lubri- 
cant for the machinery of agriculture's con- 
trol program. They have encouraged, if not 
actually made possible, the cooperation of 
millions of farmers in a program of self- 
help. They have helped to lift farmers' in- 
come from $4,328,000,000 in 1932 to $6,090,- 
000,000 in 1934. They have helped to in- 
crease the farmers' share in each consumer-— 
dollar spent for pork products from 45 cents 
in March 1933 to 64 cents in March 1935; for 
flour, from 27 cents to 40 cents; for bread, 
from 9 cents to 17 cents. They have helped 
to raise the purchasing power of farm prices 
from 55 to 87 in the same two year period. 


NOR IS THAT all. By rebuilding 
farmers' income they have contributed to 
making farmers better consumers of city 
workers' products. At the pit of the de- 
pression, the number of workers idle as a 
result of the inability of farmers to buy 
city-made goods is estimated at around 
4,000,000. That farmers are spending more 
money is reflected in the fact that the dollar 
value of retail sales of general merchandise 
in rural areas, since the beginning of the 
agricultural program, has climbed up and up. 
In the first quarter of 1933 these sales 
flere 534 percent of their 1929-1931 level. 
In the first quarter they had recovered to 
92 percent of that level. 


Ail-Year Vegetable Calendar 


[Concluded from Page 11] 


The nutrition experts in the Bureau of Home 
Economics say that a rich green colored veg— 
etable is likely to be just about twice as 
rich in Vitamin G as the same vegetable 
bleached. 


FOR REFERENCE, why not clip the 
two charts showing the food value and favor— 
able buying season of many fresh vegetables? 
Posted in the kitchen, they might help with 
the feats of juggling that often go with the 
job of keeping both the diet and the budget 
in balance at the same time. 
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Our Point of View 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is 
the end and purpose of production. 

To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of distribu- 
tion. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and economical 
purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and 
farm commodities. It relates these changes to developments 
in the agricultural and general programs of national recovery. 
It reports on cooperative efforts which are being made by 
individuals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest 
possible value for their expenditures. 

The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent 
upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise, the con- 
sumer depends upon the sustained producing power of agri- 
culture. The common interests of consumers and of agriculture 
far outweigh diversity of interests. 

While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental and 
nongovernmental measures looking toward the advancement of 
consumers’ interests. 
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